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XX.— THE MIRACLE PLAY IN ENGLAND- 
NOMENCLATURE 1 

It is the purpose of this paper to make a critical inquiry 
into the actual use of the term Miracle Play in England 
from the thirteenth to the seventeenth centuries. The 
present state of opinion among most historians of the Eng- 
lish drama is that the term there during that period came 
to include all religious plays. The trend of this view dur- 
ing the last sixty or seventy years, as it develops from con- 
servative statement to absolute, sweeping generalization, 
forms an interesting chapter in the history of critical no- 
menclature. 

In 1843, Thomas Wright, in his introduction to an edi- 
tion of the Chester Plays (p. vii), wrote: 

In France, the distinction between miracles and mysteries was 
carefully preserved to the latest times. In England, as early as the 
fourteenth century, there appears to have been some confusion in the 
application of these terms, and the name of miracles was given fre- 
quently to all kinds of scripture plays as well as to plays of saints' 
miracles. 

Collier's statement a generation later is well generalized 
(Hist. Engl. Dram. Poetry, 1879, n, p. 53) : 

The dramatic productions of this country (England) exist in no 
more ancient form than that of plays founded upon the Old and 
New Testaments, with additions from the apocryphal gospels: the 
legends of the lives of saints and martyrs appear also to have afforded 
subjects for exhibitions of the same kind. Their proper designation 
is miracles or Plays of Miracles. 

J. H. Wylie, though not primarily a historian of the 

1 It is a pleasure to acknowledge my indebtedness to Mr. Manly 
for the thesis of this paper and for many helpful suggestions in con- 
nection with it. 
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drama, in his history of England 2 adds the following pas- 
sage to our chronological survey of material : " But the 
' great miracles ' were ' the Passion of our Lord and the 

'J. H. Wylie, History of England under Henry IV, Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1884-1898, 4 vols., vol. m, pp. 221-2. In support of 
his statement he gives, among others, from the cyclic plays two cita- 
tions not mentioned by any of the other historians. So I take space 
to consider them here. The first is from the Chester Plays (loc. 
cit., pp. 113-5), The Salutation and Nativity Play. The following 
is the situation: Salome, one of the two midwives who came at Jo- 
seph's call, appeared after Mary had given painless birth to Christ, 
refused to believe that there had been a miracle in the birth, and 
attempted to find out " whether shee be cleane maie." Her hand was 
miraculously made lifeless, but was healed again after she had done 
the bidding of an angel that appeared and told her to pray to Christ 
for forgiveness. The angel said: 

This mirackle nowe, that thou seeiste here 

Is of Godes owine power. 

After this the Expositor spoke thus : 

Lo, lordinges all, of this mirackelle here 
Pre[r] Barthelemew, in good manere, 
Beareth wittnes without were, 
As plaied is you beforne; 
Another mirackle, yf I maie, 
I shall rehearse, or I goe awaie, 
That befell that same daie 
That Jesus Christe was borne. 

Then he proceeded to tell of another that occurred at the time of 
Christ's birth. 

The other passage cited by Wylie is from the York Plays (p. 362), 
the Mortificacio Christi. Caiphas mocks Jesus on the cross: 

I calle be a coward to kenne, 

bat meruaylles and mirakills made, 

t>ou mustered enmange many menne, 

But, brothell, bou bourded to brede. 

In both cases cited here, of course, the references are not to a type 
or dramatic form, but to the miraculous acts. For an analysis of 
this method in detail — with its attendant fallacies — as employed at 
length by another writer see my study, A New Theory Concerning 
the Origin of the Miracle Play (Banta, 1914), chap. I. 
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Creation of the World,' etc. Such exhibitions were us- 
ually known in England as ' the miracles ' or ' the mar- 
vels.' " 

Chambers {The Mediaeval Stage, n, p. 108) in a brief 
statement assumes the inclusive usage: 

The English miracle play reaches its full development with the 
formation of the great processional cycles almost immediately after 
the establishment of the Corpus Christi festival in 1311. 

But Gayley's definition permits no play of a religious na- 
ture to escape : 

All religious historical plays, biblical or legendary, cyclic or inde- 
pendent, of events contemporaneous with, or subsequent to, the 
Scriptural, were miracles, properly so called by our forefathers.* 

So much for the present state of opinion. 

Now the evidence as to the actual usage is of two kinds : 
that given by churchmen and others whose interests were 
not primarily in the drama, and whose point of view 
would, therefore, be popular and uncritical ; and that 
found in town and corporation records, in similar docu- 
ments, and in mss. of preserved plays; in short, the evi- 
dence of those who had some official connection with the 
drama and whose point of view, as a result, would be more 
critical and intelligent than that of the layman. 4 

An examination of these two kinds of evidence shows 
(1) that even records of popular usage do not justify the 

3 C. M. Gayley, Representative English Comedy ( 1907 ) , p. xviii. 
Cf. also, among others, A. W. Ward, Hist, Eng. Dram. Lit. etc., 
(1899) i, p. 57; A. H. Thorndike, Tragedy (1908), p. 23; F. E. 
Schelling, The Elizabethan Drama, (1908), I, p. 10. 

* Relative to the point of view of the playwright, the words of 
Brander Matthews are apt here (A Study of the Drama, p. 112): 
" Every student . . . must remember always that we have no right 
to assume that the author ever gave a thought to the specific name 
the historians of literature might one day bestow on his masterpiece." 
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sweeping statements of modern historians of the drama, 
and (2) that the official records never employ the term 
miracle play in their references to cyclic plays or to inde- 
pendent religious plays of any kind. 

That the Miracle Play in its origin was a distinct type 
is a view pretty generally accepted ; and such a statement 
need not be defended here. 5 

The (quern miracula vulgariter appellamus) of Matthew 
Paris, who wrote about the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, in his reference to the St. Catherine play 6 indicates 
that the type was commonly known by that time. 7 A con- 

6 See, A New Theory, etc., passim. Richard Garnett ( Eng. Lit., 
An Illustrated Record, I, p. 223) does state that the distinction, 
mysteries and miracle plays, made by historians of the drama is 
practically unimportant. 

"Vitae Abbatum St. Albani (London, 1684), p. 1007. 

' In this connection I give two other interesting references. The 
first is found in A Selection of Latin Stories from mss. of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, Percy Society (London, 1842), 
vol. vra, pp. 99-100: "Anno Domini circiter millesimo cc° 66° apud 
Corinthum, metropolum Graeciae inf erioris, quae Gallograecia dicitur, 
contigit in festo beatae Mariae Magdalenae, duos fratres minores de 
conventu supradicto post dormitionem meridianam exire in patriam, 
pro quibusdam expediendis, et dum in prato longissimo super fluvium 
elongati essent a civitate per duo miliaria, viderunt ante se in eodem 
prato maximam multitudinem hominum congregatam, quos nunc 
silentes, nunc acclamantes, nunc cachinnantes audiebant. Admir- 
antes igitur quare in loco tali tanta esse hominum adunatio, esti- 
mabant ibi spectacula celebrare quae nos miracula appellare consu- 
evimus." The other reference is from a letter of Robert Grosse- 
teste of Lincoln written to his archdeacons on the conduct of his 
priests. See Epistles of Robert Grosseteste (Rolls Series), epistle 
evil, p. 317, under the date 1244: " Faciunt etiam, ut audivimus, 
clerici ludos quos vocant miracula, et alios ludos quos vocant Induc- 
tionem Maii, sive Autumni; et laici scotales; quod nullo modo vos 
latere posset, si vestra prudentia super his diligenter inquireret." 
It should be mentioned here that the word miraoula is missing in 
two of the three manuscripts of this letter. All the mss. are of the 
fifteenth century. 
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cise wording of the definition is that by Mr. Manly : " The 
miracle play is the dramatization of a legend setting forth 
the life or the martyrdom or the miracles of a saint." 8 

The principal authorities on the use of the term from 
a popular point of view are well known from the frequent 
references to them by the modern historians of the drama: 
Manuel de Pechiez, Handlyng Synne, A Treatise on Myr- 
aclis Pleyinge, and A Survey of Cornwall. Chaucer, the 
author of Piers Plowman's Creole, and a few others make 
very general and cursory mention of the term. I shall 
now proceed to examine somewhat in detail the principal 
authorities just named. 

The first of these chronologically are William of Wad- 
ington's Manuel de Pechiez and Robert Manning of 
Brunne's Handlyng Synne, a Middle-English translation 
of the Manuel. 9 

The Handlyng, by Manning's own statement in his auto- 
biographical introduction to the poem, dates from the year 
1303. 10 And the Manuel was probably written only a 
few years earlier. 11 

From the same autobiographical passage to which I have 

'Mod. Phil., iv (1906-7), p. 585. 

•Ed. F. J. Furnivall, Roxburghe Club (London, 1862). Later ed., 
E. E. T. S., Original Series, Vols. 119, 123. I have not had access to 
the E. E. T. S. edition. 

10 Op. tit., p. 3, 11. 56-75, esp. 11. 72-5, where he refers to the mon- 
astery at which he was staying when he made the translation: 

Dane Felyp was mayster J>at tyme 
pat y began }>ys englyssh ryme 
J)e yeres of grace fyl pan to be 
A pousand and pre hundred and pre. 

a I take here the statement of Creizenach {Cambridge Hist. Eng. 
Lit., v, pt. i, p. 45). The Manuel de Pechiez by Wadington was 
" composed, probably, about the end of the thirteenth century." 
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referred we know that Manning of Brunne was a monk ; 
and from the nature of William of Wadington's treatise it 
is safe to assume that he was a churchman of some kind. 
The passages follow: 



Manuel 
Vn autre folie apert 4254 

Vnt les fols clercs cuntroue, 
Qe 'miracles' sunt apele; 
Lur faces vnt la deguise 
Par visers, li forsene, — 
Qe est defendu en decree; 
Tant est plus grant lur peche. 
Fere poent representement, — 
raes qe ceo seit chastement 
En office de seint eglise 
Quant horn fet la deu seruise, — 
Cum iesu crist le fiz dee 
En sepulcre esteit pose, 
E la resurrectiun, 
Pur plus auer deuociun. 
Mes, fere foles assemblez 
En les rues des citez, 
Ou en cymiters apres mangers, 
Quant venunt les fols volun- 

ters, — 
Tut dient qe il le funt pur 

bien, — 
Crere ne les deuez pur rien 
Qe fet seit pur le honur de dee, 
Einz del deable, pur verite, 
Seint ysidre me ad testimone 
Qe fu si bon clerc lettre; 
II dist qe cil qe funt spectacles 
cume lem fet en miracles, 
Ou ius qe nus nomames einz — 
Burdiz ou turneineins, — 
Lur baptesme unt refusez, 
E deu de ciel reneiez." 4283 " 



Handlyng 
Hyt is forbode hym yn be 

decre, 4640 

Myracles for to make or se; 
For myracles yf }>ou bygynne, 
Hyt ys a gaderyng, a syghte of 

synne, 
He may yn be cherche burghe )>ys 

resun 
Pley be resurreccyun, — 
bat ys to seye, how Gode ros, — 
God and man yn myjt and los, — 
To make man be yn beleue gode 
bat he has rose wyb flesshe and 

blode 
And he may pleye wyboutyn 

plyghte 
Howe god was bore yn jol6 

nyghte. 
To make men to beleue stedfastly 
bat he lyghte yn be vyrgyne 

Mary, 
juf bou do hyt yn weyys or 

greuys, 
A syghte of synne truly hyt 

semys. 
Seynt Ysodre, y take to wytnes, 
For he hyt seyb )>at so> hyt es; 
bus hyt seyj> yn hys boke 
bey forsake" J>at bey toke — 
God and here crystendom — 
J>at make swiche pleyys to any 

man 
As myracles and bourdys, 
Or tournamentys of grete prys. 
4663 

u An Old French scholar to whom I took this passage several years 
ago began at once pointing out errors in the text and correcting them. 
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We turn to William of Wadington first. In this pas- 
sage he uses two technical terms for plays. The first, 
miracles, is the open folly which foolish clerks have con- 
trived : " Qe ' miracles ' sunt apele " ; and the other, re- 
ferring to religious plays acted within the church, is called 
represerdement, the regular Latin repraesentatio. A clear 
distinction is made between the two. The fact that the 
two types are thrown in juxtaposition is no reason why 
we should confuse them and call them one and the same. 
He tells us exactly what he means by representement : 

Cum iesu crist le fiz dee 
En sepulore esteit pose, 
E la resurrection; 

but, though he suggests the costuming, 13 mentions the set- 
ting, and time of playing, attempts to connect them with 
the Koman spectacula, 14 and declares, on the authority 

William of Wadington, and not the editor is to blame, and, further- 
more, he makes due apologies. Manuel, pp. 413-4, 11. 12736 ff. : 
De le franceis, ne del rimer, 

Ne me doit nuls horn blamer, 

Kar en engletere fu ne, 

E norri, ordine, et aleue; 

De une vile sui nome 

Ou ne est burg ne cite. 



De deu seit beneit chescun horn 
Ky prie pur Wilham Wadigtoun. 

"Cf. Tretise on Miraclis Pleyinge (Matzner, Alteng. Sprachpr. I, 
p. 228) : "Also sithen it makith to se veyne sijtis of degyse, aray of 
men and wymmen by yvil continaunse, eyther stiryng othere to 
letcherie, and of debatis . . . , wherfore it suffrith not a man to be 
holden enterly the jerde of God over his heved, etc." 

"The Seint ysidre (Seynt Ysodre of the Handlyng) is Isidore of 
Seville (c. 560-616, A. D.). The reference is to his Etymologiae and 
may refer to two passages. The first is Etym. xvm, 27 (Mignei, 
P. L., 82, p. 653), De ludis cireensibus: "Ludi circenses sacrorum 
causa, ac gentilium celebrationibus instituti sunt. Unde et qui eos 
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of Isidore, that people who attend them are denying God 
and renouncing their religion, he fails entirely to let us 
know what the Miracle Play is. Whether he was clear 
in his own mind as to what it was we do not know. Some 
very bitter attacks have been made even on the modern 
stage by churchmen and others whose information con- 
cerning it was entirely at second hand. 

If Robert Manning had been like a modern translator, he 
would have given us a faithful reproduction of the Manuel 
passage in Middle English. But instead he followed the 
fashion of the mediaeval writer. " What he thought 
he might require " for his purpose he took and made into 
something new, though it had most of the old in it. As 
a result, he has given us a confused and illogical passage ; 
for if he is intending to include Easter Plays and Christ- 
mas Plays under the term " myracles," he has turned the 
tables against himself and is convicted on his own count : 
you are forbidden by decree from seeing or " making " 
miracle plays ; but to make your own faith more steadfast 
you may see in the church the play of the Resurrection or 
of the Birth of Christ. Now if hyt (1. 4654) refers to 
these liturgical plays and thus makes them identical with 
" myracles " above, then we have the case of miracle plays 

spectant daemonum cultibus inservire videntur. Nam res equestris 
antea simplex agebatur, et utique communis usus reatus non erat, sed 
cum ad ludos coactus est naturalis usus, ad daemoniorum (sic) cul- 
tum translates est." The second is from Etym. xvm, 59, (Tbid., p. 659, 
De horum exseoratione) : " Haec quippe spectacula crudelitatis, et 
inspectio vanitatum non solum hominum vitiis, sed de daemonum 
jussis instituta sunt. Proinde nihil esse debet Christiano cum cir- 
censi insania, cum impudicitia theatri, cum amphitheatri crudeli- 
tate, cum atrocitate arenae, cum luxuria ludi. Deum enim negat, 
qui talia praesumit, fldei Christianae praevaricator effectus, qui id 
denuo appetit quod in lavacro jam pridem renuntiavit, id est, dia- 
bolo, pompis et operibus ejus." This last sentence pretty surely 
gives us the source of the last three or four lines of William of 
Wadington. 
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in the church which are not miracle plays. But take them 
out into the streets or cemeteries and presto, change ; they 
become miracle plays again! On the other hand, if hyt 
refers to playing, the author is logical, but confused and 
unclear in his statement. In that case the passage would 
read : If you do it {i. e., watch plays) in the streets or 
cemeteries, it is truly a sinful sight for you. At all events, 
we shall not get very far if we come to Robert Manning to 
find what the fourteenth-century Englishman thought 
Miracle Plays were. 

A word next on the references in Chaucer and Pierce 
the Ploughman's Crede. The one from Chaucer is in the 
Wife of Bath's Prologue, and reads: 

Myn housbond was at London al that Lente. . . . 

Therefore I made my visitaciouns, 

To vigilies and to processiouns, 

To preching eek and to thise pilgrimages, 

To pleyes of miracles and mariages. (C. T., 11. 6137-40.) 

One of the two from Pierce the Ploughman reads : 

We haunten none tauernes ne hobelen abouten; 
At marketts & myracles we medlej? us nevere. 

(E. E. T. S., London, 1867, 11. 106-7.) 

Neither of these passages gives any suggestion of what 
the writers meant by miracles. The other passage from 
Pierce runs: 

And at f e lulling of oure Ladye f e wymmen to lyken, 

And miracles of midwyves, & maken wymmen to wenen, 

t>at t>e lace of our ladie smok lijteth hem of children. ( 11. 77-9. ) 

Here assuredly the word miracles refers, not to the dra- 
matic type, but to miraculous incidents ; here probably to 
the case of Salome in the Nativity play (cf. footnote to 
Wylie, p. 449). 

Chronologically, the next case which is cited by histor- 
ians of the drama is A tretise of miraclis pleyinge of the 
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later fourteenth century. 15 The author is evidently one 
of the long roll of churchmen and religious reformers who 
from Tertullian on down through the centuries opposed 
the drama. His point of view and method are distinctly 
popular. Matzner hits off the essential feature of his trea- 
tise in a few words: " Zuerst tragt es entschieden den 
Charakter des Wycliffismus." 16 As to method, in his gen- 
eral organization he is clear, hut in details he is fully as 
confused and vague as one would expect a loose-thinking 
reformer to be, whose appeal is to an even more uncritical 
and loose-thinking populace. In the first half of his trea- 
tise he attacks the six reasons which he presupposes those 
to give who defend miraclis pleyinge, and in the last half 
he closes his case against the practice. His employment 
of the word playing for proof will serve to illustrate his 
method in detail. It is called into service six times. The 
first, which I give in detail, is the case of the holy Sara, 
daughter of Kaguel: 

Therfore sich myraclis pleying not onely pervertith our bileve but 
oure verrey hope in God, by the whiche seyntis hopiden that the 
more thei abateneden hem fro siche pleyes, the more mede thei shuld 
have of God; and therfore the holy Sara, the doujter of Eaguel 
. . . seith, ' Lord, thou woost that nevere y coveytide man, and dene 
y have kept myself e fro all lustis, nevere with pleyeris y myngid me 
mysilfe . . . and sythen a longe womman of the Olde Testament . . . 
abstenyde hir fro al maner ydil pleying and fro al cumpany of idil 
pleyeris; myche more a prist of the Newe Testament . . . awjte to 
abstene hym fro al ydil pleying both of myraclis and ellis." 



15 See Reliquiae Antiquae, ed. Th. Wright and J. O. Halliwell 
(London,, 1843), vol. n, pp. 42-57. Better edition by Eduard Matz- 
ner, Altenglische Sprachproben (Berlin, 1867), Bd. i, Zweite Abth., 
pp. 222-242. Matzner (pp. 222-224) gives a brief analysis of its 
contents, and discusses it briefly in relation to its period. 
"Matzner, op. cit., p. 223. 
"Matzner, pp. 231-232. Cf. Tobit 3, 16-17: 

Tu scis Domine, quia numquam concupivi virum, 
et mundam servavi animam meam ab omni 
concupiscentia, Numquam miscui me, etc. 
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The other five are of a piece with this one. The second 
refers to Ishmael's playing with Isaac and being driven 
out into the desert ; 18 the third to Abner's and Joab's 
followers playing before them and their destroying one 
another ; 19 the fourth to the playing of the Children of 
Israel before the golden calf while Moses was praying for 
them ; 20 the fifth to the destruction of the children of 
Bethel who " pleyingly " mocked Elisha, and were torn 
to pieces by bears ; 21 and the sixth to David's playing be- 
fore the ark of the Lord. 22 A man who shows such a con- 
fused state of mind with regard to the use of important 
terms can certainly not be expected to give us a logical 
idea of what the dramatic type, Miracle Play, includes — 
even from the popular as opposed to the official point of 
view. 

But let us see just what he does include. I quote the 
passages essential to the interpretation. The first instance 
occurs in the introductory paragraph of the treatise (Matz- 
ner, p. 225) : 

The myraclis therfore that Crist dude heere in erthe, outher in 
hymself outher in hise seyntis, weren so efectuel and in ernest done, 
that to sinful men that erren thei broujten foriyvenesse of synne . . . 



"Matzner, pp. 231-232. Cf. Gen. 21, 9 sqq.: 

Cumque vidisset Sara filium Agar Aegyptiae 
ludentem cum Isaac Alio suo, dixit ad Abraham. 

M Matzner, p. 237. Cf. Sam. n, 2, 14-31. 

so Matzner, pp. 238-239. Cf . Ex. 32, 6 : " Et sedit populus mandu- 
cere et bibere, et surrexerunt ludere." 

21 Matzner, p. 241. Cf. Kings n, 2, 23: " Ascendit autem in Bethel: 
cumque ascendit per viam, pueri parvi agressi sunt de civitate et 
illudebant ei, dicentes: Ascende, calve! ascende, calve! " 

** Matzner, p. 241. Cf. Kings II, 6, 21-22: " Dixitque David ad 
Michal: Ante Dominum, qui elegit me potius quam patrem tuum, 
et quam omnem domum ejus . . . ; et ludam et vilior fiam plus 
quam factus sum." 
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Thanne sythen myraclis of Christ and of hise seyntis weren thus 
effectuel ... no man shulde usen in bourde and pleye the myraclis 
and worlds that Crist so ernystfully wroujte to oure helthe. 

The next passage pertinent for our purposes is on p. 229 : 

Also, ofte sythis by siche myraclis pleyinge men and wymmen, sey- 
inge the passioun of Crist and of his seyntis ben movyd to com- 
passion and devociun, etc. 

The next passage is on pp. 231-32 : 

Therfore siche myraclis pleying not onely pervertith our bileve but 
oure verrey hope in God, by the whiche seyntis hopiden that the more 
thei absteneden hem fro siche pleyes, the more mede thei shuld then 
have of God: and therfore the holy Sara, the doujter of Kaguel, 
hopynge heie mede of God seith : ' Lord, thou woost that nevere y 
coveytide man, and dene y have kept myselfe fro all lustis, nevere 
with pleyeris y mingid me myselfe ' ; and by this trwe confessioun 
to God, as she hopide, so sche hadde hir preyeris herd and grete 
mede of God, and sythen a jonge womman of the Olde Testament, for 
kepyng of hir bodily virtue of chastite and for to worthily take the 
sacrament of matrimonye whanne hir tyme shulde come, abstenyde 
hir fro al cumpany of ydil pleying and fro al cumpany of idil pley- 
eris; myche more a prist of the Newe Testament, that is passyd the 
tyme of childhod, and that not onely shulde kepe chastite but alle 
othere vertues, ne only mynystren the sacramentis, and namely 
sythen hym owith to mynystre to alle the puple the precious body 
of Crist, awite to abstene hum fro al ydil pleying bothe of myraclis 
and ellis. For certis sythen the quen of Saba, as seith Crist in the 
Gospel, schal dampne the Jewis that wolden not reseyve the wisdom 
of Crist, myche more this holy womman Sara at the day of dom schal 
dampnen the pristis of the Newe Testament that yvyng hem to pleyes, 
reversen her holy maners aprovyed by God and al holy chirche, 
therfore sore aujten pristis to be aschamyd that reversen this gode 
holy womman and the precious body of Crist that thei tretyn in ther 
hondes, the whiche body never iaf hym to pley but to all siche thing 
as is most contrarious to pley, as is penaunce and suffryng of per- 
secution. And so thes myraclis pleyinge not onely reversith feith 
and hope, but verry charite, by the whiche a man shulde weylen for 
his owne synne and for his neyeburs, and namely pristis; for it 
withdrawith not onely oon persone but alle the puple fro dedis of 
charite and of penaunce into dedis of lustis and lik thingis, and of 
fedyng of houre wittis. So thanne thes men that seyen, ' Pley we 
a pley of Anti-Grist and of the day of dome, that sum man may he 
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eonvertid <therby,' fallen into the heresie of hem that reversyng the 
aposteyl seyden, ' Do- we yvel thingis that ther comyn gode thingis,' 
' of whom,' as seith the aposteyl, ' dampnyng is riitwise! ' 

The following is on page 235: 

God and alle his seyntis demyen all tho cristen men unkynde 
that pleyen or favouren the pley of the deth or of the miraclis of the 
most kynde fadir Crist, that dyede and wrouite myraclis to hryngen 
men to the everelastande heretage of hevene. 

And this on page 241 : 

But frend, peraventure jee seyen that no man schal make iou to 
byleven but that it is good to pleyen the passion of Crist, and othere 
dedis of hym. 23 

Now, as these last passages quoted show, the author of the 
Treatise does not even have in mind the dramatic type, 
Miracle Play. The real point is that he is not talking 
about a dramatic type; he is objecting to the dramatizing 
or playing of holy things — especially the miracles of 
Christ and his Saints; hence, his term playing miracles: 
" miraclis pleyinge." And there is a difference between 
dramatizing miraculous events and presenting Miracle 
Plays. 2 * Our author's confusion as to the term playing 

M A Wycliffite document of the same class as the Tretise is A Poem 
Against the Friars and their Miracle-Plays. ( So entitled in Reliquiae 
Antiquae, I, pp. 322-323, but in Pol. Poems and Songs relating to 
English History, etc., London, 1859, Rolls Series, I, p. 268, entitled On 
the Minorite Friars). The term Miracle Play is not mentioned in 
the poem, and there is no reference to cyclic plays as such. 

81 A case that is similar in some respects to this is found in the use 
of the word miraculorum in the Lichfield Statutes of Eugh de Nonarit, 
1188-98; (the following is quoted from A New Theory, etc., p. 3, 
footnote ) : " Item in nocte Natalis representacio pastorum fieri 
consueuit et in diluculo Paschae representacio Resurreccionis domi- 
nicae et representacio peregrinorum die lunae in septimana Paschae, 
sicut in libris super hijs ac alijs compositis continetur. . . . De 
officio succentoris . . . et providere debet quod representacio pas- 
torum in nocte Natalis domini et miraculorum in nocte Paschae et 
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and his indifference to dramatic types put him, as far as 
we are concerned, in the same class with Robert Manning. 
The latest popular reference to Miracle Plays cited by 
historians of the English drama is found in A Survey of 
Cornwall by Richard Carew (1555-1620), a cultivated 
country gentleman and antiquarian of Cornwall. His is 
the first record of actual performance of plays in that coun- 
try. 25 I quote the passage entire: 

Pastimes to delight the minde, the Cornish men have Guary mir- 
acles, and three mens songs: and for exercise of the body, Hunting, 
Hawking, Shooting, Wrastling, Hurling, and such other games. 

The Guary miracles, in English, a miracle-play, is a kind of 
Enterlude, compiled in Cornish out of some scripture history, with 
that grossnes, which accompanied the Romanes vetus Comedia. For 
representing it, they raise an earthen Amphitheatre, in some' open 
field, having the Diameter of his enclosed playne some 40. or 50. foot. 
The Country People flock from all sides, many miles off, to hear & 
see it: for they have therein, devils and devices, to delight as well 
the eye as the eare: the players conne not their parts withoute 
booke, but are prompted by one called the Ordinary, who followeth 



die lunae in Pascha congrue et honorifice fiant." Professor Creize- 
nach (Geschichte des neueren Dramas, 1911, vol. i, p. 159) in a 
footnote to the following, cites this as a case of loose usage : " Im 
iibrigen miissen wir, wenn in den Quellen von Mirakelspielen die Rede 
ist, uns stets daran erinnern, dass im mittelalterlichen Sprachgebrauch 
die dramatischen Gattungsbegriffe nicht streng auseinandergehalten 
werden." On the contrary, the word miraoulorum as employed here 
is not at all a case of loose usage. The correct interpretation is, as 
Professor Manly has suggested to me, that the term applied to the 
dramatic presentation is not miraoulorum but representaeio. Thus 
there is a "representaeio pastorum . . . peregrinorum . . . miracu- 
lorum." Miraoulorum here refers to the marvels or miraculous 
events which formed the subject matter of the play. E. K. Cham- 
bers, also, (n, p. 104 footnote) cites this as standing for "represen- 
taeio," but misquotes. His text reads "miraculum in nocte PaB- 
chae " instead of " miraoulorum etc." 

25 For Carew see D. N. B., in, pp. 969-71. The Survey was first 
printed in 1602. Fuller speaks of it as a " pleasant and faithful 
description " of Cornwall. 
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at their back with the booke in his hand, and telleth them softly 
what they must pronounce aloud. Which manner once gave occasion 
to a pleasant conceyted gentleman, of practicing a mery pranke: for 
he undertaking (perhaps for set purpose) an Actors roome, was 
accordingly lessoned (beforehand) by the Ordinary, that he must 
say after him. His turne came : quoth the Ordinarie, Goe forth man 
and Shew thy selfe. The gentleman steps out upon the stage, and 
like a bad Clarke in scripture matters, cleaving more to the letter 
than the sense, pronounced those words aloud. Oh (sayes the fel- 
lowe softly in his eare) you marre all the play. And with this his 
passion, the Actor makes the audience in like sort acquainted. 
Hereon the prompter falles to flat railing & cursing in the bitterest 
termes he could devise: which the Gentleman with a set gesture 
and countenance still soberly related, untill the Ordinary driven at 
last into a madde rage, was faine to give over all. Which trousse 
though it brake off the Enterlude, yet defrauded not the beholders, 
but dismissed them with a great deale more sport and laughter, then 
20. such Guaries could have affoorded. 2 * 

A few facts concerning the Cornish Plays are in order 
here. There are preserved The Cornish Drama,, 21 consisting 
of a selection of episodes from the Creation to the building 
of the temple, the life of Christ from the temptation to 
the crucifixion, and the Resurrection and Ascension ; and 
The Life of St. Meriaseh, Bishop and Confessor, a Miracle 
Play. 28 Now even a hurried survey of The Cornish Drama 
will make it apparent that it is different in technique from 
the English Cyclic Plays. In the first place, there is no 
attempt at a comprehensive and unified presentation of 
religious history from the creation down to and including 
the day of doom. And in the second place, the miraculous 
legendary material, instead of being subordinated to the 

"Richard Carew, Survey of Cornwall (1602), ed. 1723, pp. 71-72. 

"Edward Norris, Ancient Cornish Drama (Oxford, 1859), two vols., 
edited, with English translation. 

"Whitley Stokes, The Life of St. Meriaseh, A Cornish Drama 
(London, 1872), edited, with English translation. For summary and 
comments see Creizenach, op. cit., I, pp. 347-8. 
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canonical, i. e., Biblical, as it is in the English cycles, is 
played up for all its dramatic value. This is notably the 
case in the Origo Mundi, where the unifying element is 
the miraculous legend of the Rood-Tree with its episode 
of the martyrdom of Maximilla. 29 

Let us now summarize the pertinent facts relative to 
this Carew-Cornwall situation. First, Carew says there 
were Miracle Plays in Cornwall compiled out of Scripture 
history. Second, although there is Scripture material in 
the Cornish plays which are preserved, contrary to the 
rule in the English cyclic plays, it is much subordinated 
to the legendary and the apocryphal. Third, and espec- 
ially important, there were Miracle Plays in Cornwall. 
The Life of St. Meriaseh is one of the best examples extant 
of the type, Miracle Play. Further, as Mr. Manly has at 
different times emphasized in classroom lectures, (1) there 
is no evidence in the passage that Carew had seen any of 
the Guary Miracles, and (2) he shows confusion, and 
looseness of usage in not making mention of saints' ma- 
terial, which everybody recognizes as fundamental in 
Miracle Plays. 30 

a For a discussion of the Holy Rood-Tree legend see the introduc- 
tion to A. S. Napier's History of the Holy Rood Tree, A Tioelfth) 
Century Version of the Cross Legend. E. E. T. 8., Original Series, 
vol. 103. 

80 Sir William Dugdale (1605-1686), antiquarian oi Warwickshire, 
in his account of the Biblical plays given at Coventry, a place with 
which he was very familiar, affords an excellent illustration of con- 
fusion and lack of exactness similar to that of Carew. He " is the 
earliest authority for the belief that the Coventry Corpus Christi 
play told the story of both the Old and New Testament." In writing 
of the Gray Friars of Coventry he says (Antiq. of Warwickshire, by 
Sir William Dugdale, 2nd ed., rev. etc. by William Thomas, D. D., 
London: 1730, vol. I, p. 183) : "Before the suppression of the Mon- 
asteries, this city was very famous for the Pageants that were played 
therein, upon Corpus Christi day; which occasioning very great con- 
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Finally, a survey of the nomenclature of the cyclic plays 
and of the independent non-miracle religious plays for the 
period under discussion yields absolutely negative results 
as far as the term Miracle Play is concerned, but with the 
exception of some few such terms as Indus and interlude 
it shows that the dramatists and play officials of mediaeval 
England showed much more intelligent discrimination 
than we have given them credit for. 31 Again, an examina- 
tion of the records for references to Miracle Plays in Eng- 

fluence of people thither from far and near, was of no small benefit 
thereto; which pageants .... contained the story of the [Old and] 
New Testament (not bracketed in the first edition, 1656. The 
passages do not differ otherwise in 1st and 2nd eds.), composed into 
old English Rithme, as appeareth by an antient MS. (in Bibl. Cotton 
sub effigie Vesp. D. 9(8) intituled Ludus Corporis Christi, or Ludus 
Coventriae) . 

" I have been told by some old people, who in their younger years 
were eye witnesses of these Pageants so acted, that the yearly con- 
fluence of people to see that show was extraordinarily great, and 
yielded no small advantage to this city." Quoted from Hardin Craig, 
The Coventry Corpus Christi Plays, E. E. T. S., Extra Series, 87 
(London, 1902), pp. xxii-xxiii. The comments of Hardin Craig and 
E. K. Chambers with reference to the plays are to the point and 
cover the case as far as we are concerned: Craig (op. cit., xix), 
"There is nothing .... inconsistent in believing .... that at 
Coventry the Old Testament plays were never developed at all"; 
Chambers ( The Mediaeval Stage, n, p. 423 ) , "It is noticeable that 
no Old Testament play can be established at Coventry." Craig's 
discussion of the absence of Old Testament plays, see pp. xviii-xix, 
op. cit. 

81 A case in point is that of William Eevetour, a chantry priest and 
warden of the guild of Corpus Christi at York, who in that year 
willed a Creed Play to his fraternity. See Testamenta Eboracensia, 
vol. H, pp. 116-117 (Surtees Society, 1855) : Testamentum Domini 
WilleVmi Revetour Capellani. "Lego fraternitati Corporis Christi 
quemdam librum vocatum Le Crede Play cum libris et vexillis eidem 
pertinentibus." This is not the place for a general discussion of 
mediaeval dramatic nomenclature, a study of which is much needed 
as a chapter in the history of the English drama. 
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land shows that they were presented in different parts of 
that country during the whole period from the thirteenth 
to the close of the sixteenth century. 32 

In other words, during the time that these " popular " 
references which we have considered were being made, 
actual Miracle Plays were being presented all over Eng- 
land. Hence, we should expect to find mention of them. 

George E. Coffman. 



a The results of this research I expect to present in my next paper 
on the Miracle Play in England. 



